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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SIXTH MONTH 20, 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Al! Floors 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2.6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


Telegrams : “‘ THackeray, Lonvon.” 


Illinois-On- The- Strand 
OCEAN CITY, 


WALTON & FRENCH 


Ocean view unexcelled 


Bell ’Phone No. 26 
Will remain OPEN throughout the year 


The Rose Valley Guest House 


MOYLAN, DEL. CO., PA. 
Between MEDIA and SWARTHMORE. 


A quiet and beautiful retreat. Vernon Runand Rid- 
ley Creek wind through the valley. Boating and swim- 
ing. Pure water. Our own garden. Good train service 
and trolley Address 


NATHAN KITE, Moylan, Pa. 
‘THE HOBART, Write for booklet. 


310 Seventu Ave., Nort Assury Park, N. J. 
Address E. H. BAKER, Formerly of Atlantic City, 


The Marlborough. kep: by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
Under entirely new management. One block from 
bathing grounds and hot sea baths. For particulars 
Address SAMUEL B. LIPPINCOTT, 
17 Sea View Avenue. 


[HE DRIFTWOOD — 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
NEW ARBORTON 
Ocean Grove. N. J. 


Half block from the sea. 


Kept by Friends. 


For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N.J. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst; eames iene 


Micuican Avenues, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cawrnan Avz., Oczan Crry, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren “ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennesser Avg. 7 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Hot salt baths. 
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ANTED.—MAN AND WIFE, OR SUITABLE 

person,who wil! assume the responsibility of house- 
keeping and share expenses with a family of two 
(Friends) in exchange for the privileges of a refined 
home in Philadelphia. References exchanged. Address 
No. 94, this Office 


ANTED —BY FAMILY OF FOUR ADULTS, 

a furnished house in country, convenient to the 

city, for part of the summer, at a nominal rent. Best 
care would be taken. Address S. F. B., this Office. 


ANTED.—NEAR NEW YORK CITY A 
capable woman to care for semi-invalid and assist 

in housekeeping. Servants kept. Address Mrs. Charles 
Tyson, Kitchawan, West Chester co., N.Y. 


A/ANTED.—POSITION AS ASSISTANT IN 
institution, Friends’ boarding home or school. 
Address F. K. D., this Office. 





ANTED. — YOUNG WOMEN TO ENTER 

the Training School for Nurses of West Philadel- 

phila Hospital for Women. Apply to M. E. Kelsey, 
Superintendent, 4035 Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


ARMER.—WANTED A MARRIED MAN 

farm place. Must be reliable and experienced. 

Tenant house. Address with terms and full particulars. 
No. ga, this Office. 


ARM-HAND —WANTED A GOOD, STEADY 
man to work on grain farm. Wages$2o. Address 
No. 93, this Office. 


TO 


ELEN G. BORTON WHOIS A STUDENT IN 
Emerson Coilege, Boston, is prepared to give 
“The Lost Word,” by Henry van Dyx«e as an evening’s 
program for Young Friends’ Associations and other 
meetings. After Fifth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J 


OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIENDS’ F AMILY 
on farm. Desirable location. Address S , 800 
Spring Mill Avenue, Conshohocken, Pa. 


T° RENT.—BY SEPTEMBER ist, TO A RE- 


fined family, for board of owner (a lady), 11-room 
house in West Pniladeiphia. Address T. B. Hendrick- 
son, 617 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


OR RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


| SALE OR RENT.—A VERY DESIRABLE 
summer or winter residence at very low figures 
because the owner has no further use for it Sixteen 
rooms, all modern conveniences. Large grounds, plenty 
of shade, good water. Good steam and electric car 
service. Sehools as good as the best. Immediate pos- 
session. And also for sale a number of first lien 
mortgages on farms in Missouri, in South East 
Kansas or in Oklahoma ; placed by men of good repu- 
tation and long experience. For particulars, address 
R. HAINES a Real Estate and Loan 
Agent, West Chester, Pa 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


A Printer’s Promise 


maens much or little according to the printer who makes 
it. We believe that not a little of our success in holding 
customers is due to the way we keep promises. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Both "Phones. _Phila., Pa. 


1903. 
BUCK HILL FALLS. 


And echoing sweetly, on the hill, 
Whistles the sorrowing whippoorwill. 
—Alfred Billings St 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
HE members of the First-day School Assembly will 
leave Philadelphia in a body on the train leaving 
3road Street Station at 12 o’clock, Second-day, Sixth 
month 22d. This train stops at West Philadelphia, 
12.03 p. m., Germantown Junction, 1 


reet. 


2.11 p.m., Trenton, 
1 p.m,, and at all important stations on the Belvidere 
Division. 

For those who will agree to return in a party on the 
afternoon train, on Seventh month 6th, reaching Phila- 
delphia at 8 p.m chet 
good for ten or more at the rate of $4.57 each person 
Those who wish to travel on this party ticket should 
meet Robert Pyle, of West Grove, Pa., in the west end 
of the Ladies’ Waiting Room, Broad Street Station 
between 11 a.m. and 11.30a.m, on the morning of start- 
ing. It takes some time to procure the party ticket and 
those reaching the station after 11.30 cannot be included. 
The regular excursion ticket, 


, it is possible to obtain a party ti 


from Philadelphia to 
Cresco, good to return at any time and on any train, 
is $5.20. 

Mark all baggage, whether valise or trunk, with a tag 
having thereon the owner’s name and the words, 
day School Assemblv.”’ 


‘ First- 


Carriages will meet the party at Cresco station. 

There are accommodations in the settlement for others 
who may wish to visit Buck Hill Falls at this time. The 
Assembly arrangements are al] extra to the regular equip- 
ment of the settlement. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 
AND 
Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


New icant Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 
acresof Old Pines. 
Elevation. 


400 
2000 feet 
Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July: 27th to 
August 15th, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON 


Rowing, sailing, bathing. 


, etc. 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines. 


Write L. H: BEDELL, Manager, 
Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


Please mention FRieENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of 
and to the advertisers. 


value to us 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 
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CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
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ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
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Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
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EDWARD T. BLACK 
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REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
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J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
‘ ; LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
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JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 
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Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin 
furnishes a ee, guarded po 


pares for col. 1 ft 
UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA w. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


of Philadelphia ; 
ation, and pre- 


} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, appl 
JOS BSEPH S. WALTON, Princi -. 
George Sch ool, 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pups or Botn Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys AND GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

or particulars address 
A. DAVIS "JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
‘Locust Va Valley, N. Y. ie @s 


SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Conmnines on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring Sy ogy a are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B, AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


memes A. WOODNUTT rT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


San 


Teveruone, PorLar 29-38 D. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXV. 
In the economy of God, no effort, however small, 
put forth for the right cause, fails of its effect. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


From ‘‘ The Scottish Reformers.’’ 


DAYBREAK. 


I AM waking in the morning, oh, so early, 

Though my friends, the owls, have fallen fast asleep, 
And the birds have all begun their hurly-burly, 

From the solemn rooks to small birds’ tiny cheep. 


They are singing in the thorns below the willows, 
In the firs across the beck they loudly sing ; 

They have left their tiny broods on downy pillows, 
And the merry wives are busy marketing. 


Earth's incense, the cool mist, is passing slowly, 
Which will all distill as dew when day is born— 
And beneath God's dome, so clear, so blue, so holy, 
Swells the Hallelujah Chorus of the dawn ! 
—E. M. P., in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London, Eng. 


ADDRESS OF JOSEPH WHARTON TO 
SWARTHMORE GRADUATES OF 1903. 
Your admission to Swarthmore College four years 


ago gave evidence that you had worthily availed your- | dreds of millions of Asiatics believe both, in the form 


selves of the opportunities for study which had been | 


open to you. The diplomas you receive to-day testify 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1903. 


| 


| individual life prior to this life; is it inherently less 


that you have not failed to profit by the opportunities | 


for improvement which you have here enjoyed. 

When the doors of Alma Mater close upon you as 
students, you pass beyond them into the world of 
mature humanity to meet novel and varied opportuni- 
ties, for gain, for growth, for usefulness, but alas! for 
decay and ruin also. Some of those opportunities you 
will embrace, others you will reject, thus making your 
several futures. 

I purposely reiterate the word opportunities in or- 
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spark of spiritual life which animates each of us was 
and is forever immortal, imperishable? Was then 
each spark one of an inconceivable multitude, incor- 
poreal yet endued with polarity, with specific purpose 
or aim which it constantly sought, progressing from 
stage to stage as opportunity occurred? Has it thus 
been a successful candidate among those myriads for 
innumerable advancements; been conditioned, rus- 
ticated, never quite expelled, until, after so many toils 
and trials, it graduated upon a bright Commencement 
Day into this mundane career? Then how many op- 
portunities must it have seized and made use of, for 
since eternity is as devoid of beginning as of ending, 
and existence implies motion or change, the arrival 
here of such a pre-existing individual life must be the 
result of infinite endeavor, the prize of countless vic- 
tories. 

How priceless, therefore, is this present life in the 
clear light of reason, the warm sunshine of affection, 
the ardor of virtuous resolution and activity; this 
hardly won foothold in a new arena teeming with op- 
portunities for further conquests that yield vast im- 
provements here preparatory to infinite gains here- 
after ! 

Should we dismiss as fantastic the conception of 
probable than life surviving this one? Do not hun- 
of transmigration? Have not many eminently sane 
persons felt conscious of previous existence? Did 
not Chateaubriand declare that he had long resisted 
being born into this world? Did not Cicero say that 
the easy acquisition of learning, as for instance a lan- 
guage, by certain persons, seemed to indicate that 
they had known it before? And when we read in the 


| book of Job that the Lord said, “ Where wast thou 


der that your attention may be drawn to it and to | 


what it signifies. Opportunity is not synonymous 


with chance, or occasion; it does not imply obliga- . 


tion. It is of wider scope, and is more precious than 
either of these, for, as above intimated, it involves the 
conception of choice, of free will. 
mean an opening of the way, a release from limita- 
tions, an arrival of favoring conditions which bring 
within reach what before was unattainable. 

This great word opportunity carries our thought 
backward and forward to infinity ; backward as far as 
we can imagine an ego to have existed before thus 
clothed with flesh, forward as far as we can imagine 
an ego to survive the decay of this mortal frame. 

Do we dream; are we fain to believe that this 


Rather does it | 


when I laid the foundations of the earth,’ may we 
not take the author to mean that the spirit of Job 
then in some way existed? Can we not all say with 
Wordsworth— 


‘* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar.’’ 


When we pass from consideration of the vague 
and mysterious past to that of the mysterious future, 
we seem to be on comparatively familiar ground, be- 
cause that future has been for so many ages the sub- 
ject of most earnest thought and emotion. Innumer- 
able persons have not only attained assurance of their 
individual immortality, but have acquired therewith 
a hope approaching certainty of meeting their de- 
parted friends, and of enjoying with them perpetual 
felicity untroubled by cares or toils. 
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It is not for us to dispute these conceptions of 
the future; let us rather take to heart the conviction 
that just so far as we make good use of our oppor- 
tunities here, shall we be prepared to avail ourselves 
of whatever opportunities any future existence may 
offer. 

Is this prospect of endless endeavor less alluring 
than the prospect of eternal idle bliss? Is it better to 
be an insect drowned in rum or molasses than 
to be a valiant spirit battling somewhere against 
ancient chaos and misrule—against all that is foul and 
evil? Surely all who think must rejoice to believe 
that if immortality of the ego may be assumed, end- 
less opportunities must arise wherein it may struggle 
victoriously for order, purity and righteousness, itself 
gaining thereby vigor, beauty and happiness. 

Shall we face the alternation of doubting universal 
individual immortality? Let us not scorn him who so 
doubts, for he is not alone. The ancient Israelites, 
the ancestors of our religion, appear to have had lit- 
tle or no conception of personal immortality, and the 
great Jewish sect, the Sadducees, even to the coming 
of Jesus, were not convinced of it. 

Are we quite sure that Jesus, when he declared 
that his followers should have eternal life, did not 
leave open the inference of absolute death or extinc- 
tion for others, not his followers, who yet were not 
such workers of iniquity as to merit everlasting fire? 

Calvin’s doctrine of preterition means simply that 
those who were not elected by God for salvation were 
by him passed by, not preordained to eternal life. 
Preterition therefore does not necessarily signify 
everlasting torment with the wicked, but rather fail- 
ure for the non-elect to survive ; that is, extinction. 

And something akin to this is coming into favor 
with modern philosophers; namely, that but a small 
part of mankind so live as to merit or achieve con- 
tinued existence, thus following closely the saying of 
Jesus, “ Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 

Evidently, however, this occasion does not invite 
or permit further development of so great a subject, 
but those who lack faith in personal immortality in 
any form cannot deny that the momentous conse- 
quences of opportunity embracedor neglected are per- 
petuated in the forms of heredity, of family and racial 
evolution. The choices and the deeds of our ances- 
tors bear fruit in our own characters, which again sur- 
vive in the uplifted or degraded condition of our de- 
scendants, from age to age. 

Nor can we do more than allude to man’s power of 
making opportunities and of using them, as well as 
those afforded by the occurrences of life, to impress 
one’s character and ideals upon those around him, 
upon others whom he never personally touches, and 
even upon all the future generations of men. 

Knowing thus that reiterated action produces 
character, and that character determines the future 
for ourselves and our descendants, we still cannot 
know whether that future is to be in this life only, or 
in an identity surviving death. Yet, whether we re- 
gard an endless chain of mundane evolution or an in- 
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finite vista of personal immortality, we cannot dispute 
the inestimable value of the varied opportunities our 
lives constantly offer, nor the inexorable necessity of 
rightly living this present life, 

But can you hope to live rightly unsupported by 
creed, or dogma, or theological doctrine? You need 
those things no more than the Venus of Milo needs 
corsets. Your guidance and support must come from 
within you. 

‘« So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 


When Duty whispers low, Thou must ! 
The youth replies, I can.”’ 


Enter then with cheerful courage into the great 
world of adult life. Choose among the opportunities 
that will offer to you, holding always to your main 
purpose of righteousness, despite all allurements. Do 
your duty bravely and honestly though storms arise, 
never doubting that, though it may seem long de- 
layed, you or your children shall receive the reward of 
your well-doing, for “shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” 


QUAKERISM AT SWARTHMORE.' 


THE principles and teachings of Quakerism have a very 
definite bearing on the student life of Swarthmore. 
The fundamental doctrines of the Society of Friends 
are so bound up in the customs and traditions of the 
College that they have an important influence on the 
life within its walls. 

The peculiar doctrine of the Society—that of the 
intimate relation between a Higher Power and the 
individual, and the Friends’ devotion to simplicity,— 
have made the Quaker meeting for worship very 
different from the service of other religious organiza- 
tions. Its basis is the silent communion, the good as 
revealed to each individual. 

To many unaccustomed to silent service, the 
meeting hour with its quiet way at first seems a burden, 
but gradually comes the ability to sit quietly and 
restfully in the silence and to carry out a consecutive 
line of thought. Those who are not members of the 
Society receive this training in no other way, for the 
silent service is peculiar to the Society of Friends. 
The ‘‘ sweet dews of quietness ’”’ shed their influence 
upon all, and if at first unappreciated, the meeting 
hour may in time become a source of help and strength. 
In some of the most refreshing and inspiring meetings 
there is no word spoken, but those who sit in the 
silence must seek for the refreshment and inspiration 
which they receive—it does not come unsought. 

There is no pre-arranged program for the Friends’ 
order of worship. He who breaks the silence does it 
from a sense of duty arising within him at the time. 
There can be no prepared sermon and no remuneration 
for such service. It comes from a prompting to fill 


the needs of the hour and as such must spring directly 
from the heart. 


Quakerism does not concern itself with theology 
or with the points of difference upon which other 


1 Oration delivered by Elizabeth Sutton at the Commencement 
Exercises of Swarthmore College. 
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religious bodies divide. These are of small importance. 
The Friend says with Whittier : 


‘*T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise ; 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies.”’ 


The question of prime importance is the present life, 
and the Friend aims to make that life the best he can, 
with the divine assurance that the future life will care 
for itself. 

Instead of ceremonies and sacrifices, Friends hold 
to the belief that ‘‘ God is the aminating spirit of the 
universe, present in all things, man not excepted,” and 
in this theory there is little place for minister or priest. 


‘« Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? 
Who talks of scheme or plan ? 
The Lord is God : He heedeth not 

The poor device of man."’ 


The Friends have no formal creed. Theirs is a 
truth without creed or sacrifice or form. The mission 
of Quakerism is to simplify religion, to show that 
upright manhood and womanhood are the fruits of 
religious life, to mould the human character for service. 
These teachings of the Society are a power in the 
life of our own college of Swarthmore. They may 
work silently, but recognized or unrecognized they aid 
in moulding the character and the life of the students. 

We have the opportunity of gaining ‘power 
through repose,’ and of forming the habit of calm, 
clear thought. We have the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with that central doctrine of Quakerism, the 
Inner Light, which gives the individual the realization 
of the divine power within himself. We have the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with the truths of 
Christianity as held by the Society of Friends. 

The principle that the object of worship and of 
education is the foundation of human character, 
prepares the student of Swarthmore to meet the life 
outside of the College with firmness and with strength. 
The ending here is only the commencement of that 
broader life without, and as we look back and view 
those forces which have worked most strongly 
throughout our college days, we realize the power of 
those truths which we did not always understand, but 
which have been and will be, a quickening principle 
in our lives. Let us go out from our college to 
mingle with men, filled with that combined humanity 
and self-reliance which shall make us of service to our 
fellows, and an uplifting force in the society in which 
we live. This shall be the essence of our Quakerism. 


I BELIEVE in the immortality of the soul, not in 
the sense in which I accept the demonstrable truths 
of science, but as a supreme act of faith in the 
reasonableness of God’s work.—/ohn Fiske. 


For a man to refrain even from good words, and 

to hold his peace, it is commerdable; but for a 
multitude it is a great mastery. 

—From Charles Lamb's Essays of Elia. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.—III. 

BY JOHN JACKSON. 

( Continued from last week.) 
THE emancipation of the slaves in the British West 
Indies directed John Jackson’s attention to the spir- 
itual condition of the people in those islands, and 
gradually the conviction gained possession of his 
mind that he was called tovisit them to tell them of the 
heavenly Father’s love. There was nothing in his out- 
ward circumstances to make such a visit easy. He 
had more than involved all his property in the outlay 
for the school, which was now full of scholars, and his 
wife, who had a young babe, felt that such a separa- 
tion from her husband would destroy her peace of 
mind. He felt that the Spirit would prepare her for 
the necessary sacrifice if his conviction continued, and 
so he waited patiently. Some months afterwards he 
was very ill with a fever, and his life was despaired of. 
During this time his wife “ passed through deep bap- 
tisms,” and as she watched by his bedside she felt that 
if he were only spared to her she would willingly suf- 
fer without a murmur all temporary separations 
which her husband’s duty to others might require. 
As soon as he was better she assured him that she 
would never again interpose to prevent him from ful- 
filling any duty to which God called him. 

With returning strength the conviction that he 
ought to go grew stronger, and he determined to con- 
fide it to his friend, George Truman, who came out 
from Philadelphia to see him. In the course of the 
conversation it transpired that George Truman had 
come for the purpose of telling John Jackson that he 
had felt a concern to go to the West Indies. They 
both talked the matter over with their wives, and de- 
cided to lay the concern before their respective 
monthly meetings. The Darby Monthly Meeting took 
place on the next Third-day, the first day that John 
was able to go out, and the subject was opened in 
both the men’s and the women’s meetings. The 
Friends assembled felt that such a separation would 
be a cross to them, as well as to the family. Tears 
came into the eyes of the men at the prospect of los- 
ing their beloved brother and minister for a season. 
The women thought with dismay of the wife and her 
desolation, and for a time there was a dead silence; 
then Rachel herself rose and said: “ Not my will, O 
Lord, but thine be done.” That evening John Jack- 
son wrote a letter to his father-in-law, of which the 
following is an extract: 

“To-day was our monthly meeting, and I found 
no other way for me than to inform my friends of 
the prospect I had in view. It was unexpected, as not 
an individual of the meeting (except my dear R.) 
had any previous intimation of it. The meeting took 
the subject inso serious consideration, which resulted 
in the full expression of unity with me in the concern. 
A minute was accordingly made to that effect. The 
subject will necessarily be laid before our Quarterly 
Meeting, and the Yearly Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders. . . . I have now left it with my friends, and 
if they are not prepared to set me at liberty the re- 
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sponsibility will rest upon them, and the work will not 
be required at my hands. Thou wilt know that my 
dear R. will feel a separation of several months, in no 
small degree, and I should not, at this time, have gone 
so far as to have opened the subject in meeting, had 
she not paved the way, by a resignation to what ap- 
pears to me to be a duty, which, if not yielded to, 
would have marred mine as well as her own peace; 
and I doubt not but the same hand that was under- 
neath to support her, when of late the prospect of a 
final separation rested as a cloud upon her spirit, will 
be extended, and like a guardian angel will protect 
and preserve her, should it be my lot to leave the en- 
dearments of home, in the service of the Divine Mas- 
ter. As regards our temporal prospects, I have con- 
fidence to believe that in these things we shall pros- 
per ; that the ‘ cruse of oil ’ will not fail, but as we en- 
deavor to live and walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called, peace will still be found within our 
walls and prosperity within our borders.” 


The minute granted by Darby Monthly Meeting | 


read as follows: 
“ To the Inhabitants of the West Indies, where these may 
come. 

“ Our beloved friend, John Jackson, a minister in 
unity with us, in a feeling manner opened in this 
meeting a concern which had for some time past 
rested with much weight upon his mind, to pay a re- 
ligious visit in Gospel love to the inhabitants of some 
parts of the West Indies. This meeting being intro- 
duced into a deep feeling of sympathy and unity with 
him in his concern, leaves him at liberty to pursue his 
prospect as truth may open the way, with fervent de- 
sires that when his labors of love shall be accom- 
plished, he may be favored to return to his family and 
friends with the reward of peace. 

“ Extracted from the minutes of Darby Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Darby, in the County of 
Delaware, and State of Pennsylvania, in North Amer- 
ica, the 21st day of 4th mo. A.D. 1840, and signed on 
behalf thereof, by 

“NAOMI PASSMORE,  ) ,, . 
« : cucen 7 Gees. 
Joun H. ANDREws, { 

“Signed also by 42 members of Darby Monthly 
Meeting.” 

This certificate was endorsed by Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting on the 28th of Fourth month, and by 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders on the 
oth of Fifth month, the latter putting “ United States 
of America ” instead of “ North America.” 

Accompanied by Thomas B. Longstreth, who felt 
it his duty to go with him as a traveling companion, 
and also by George Truman, John Jackson set sail 
from New York Eleventh month roth, 1840. There 
were about twenty-five other passengers on the ves- 
sel, most of whom were invalids in search of a milder 
climate. From John Jackson’s published narrative of 
his visit we select some incidents of the voyage. 

“ A snow having fallen the day previous to our de- 
parture, everything presented a wintry appearance. 
.. . During the first two days of the voyage we ex- 
perienced a heavy sea, in consequence of which most 


| deck of the vessel. 
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of the passengers suffered exceedingly from sea-sick- 
ness. 

“On First-day, the 22d, we had passed the Gulf 
Stream, the ocean became calm, and the weather was 
mild and pleasant as a summer morning. At our re- 
quest a meeting for Divine worship was held, which 
was attended by all the passengers who had sufficient- 
ly recovered from sea-sickness. . . We were favored 
to enjoy a comfortable meeting together, and a word 
of encouragement was given to some whose declining 
health warned them that the period of their dissolu- 
tion was drawing nigh. 

“ On the 23d we encountered a heavy gale. The 
waves rose high, occasionally sweeping over the deck 
of the vessel, thus rendering any position unsafe with- 
out a rope, or something to which we could cling for 
security. 

“ On Fourth-day, the 25th, the storm had entirely 
abated. It was proposed by one of the passengers to 
hold a meeting for Divine worship, according to our 
custom, in the middle of the week. This being re- 
sponded to, preparations were made to hold it on the 
Nearly all of the ship’s crew and 
passengers seated themselves, and during the oppor- 
tunity we deemed it right to present to view some of 


the testimonies and principles of truth as professed by 


our religious society. 
“On First-day, the 29th, it was again proposed to 


| hold a meeting. The captain and passengers having 
| manifested a desire for dt, we collected together on 


the deck of the vessel, where, amidst the roaring of 


| the ocean, and the sound of the wind among the rig- 
| ging of the ship, we endeavored to draw near to Him 
| whose voice may be heard even amidst the noise of 
| many waters. . 


“ Early on the morning of Twelfth month Ist the 
captain told us, if his reckoning was right we should 


| see land by nine o’clock. A man was sent to the mast- 
| head, and about a quarter past nine we heard the cry, 
| ‘Land to leeward!’ 


By ten o’clock we had neared 
sufficiently to make it visible from the deck of the 
ship. It proved to be the hills of Virgin Gorda. Dur- 
ing the day we passed in sight of Tortola, St. John’s 


| and St. Thomas, and by § o’clock p.m. were in sight 


of Santa Cruz. Owing to the heavy rain and the dark- 


| ness of the evening, the captain deemed it prudent to 


‘lay to’ for the night, that we might have daylight to 


| approach the island. 


“The next morning a gentle breeze wafted us 
along the north side of the island, where we had a 
full view of its mountains, some of which are culti- 
vated to their summits. The cane fields, boiling 
houses, mansions of the planters, and the tenements 
of the slaves clustered together, presenting the ap- 
pearance of small villages, the lofty cocoanut, the 
banana, and other beautiful trees, growing around 
the dwellings, all added to the novelty and interest of 
the scene. We arrived at West End by six o’clock, 
p.m., being thirteen days, six hours, since we weighed 
anchor in the harbor of New York.” : 

EvizasetH Lioyp. 


( To b¢ continued.) 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT. 
Tue thirty-first annual commencement at Swarth- 
more took place on Third-day, Sixth month gth. 
After a reading from the Scriptures by President 


Swain, Joseph Wharton made an opening address, | 
The oration of | 


which is published in full elsewhere. 
Elizabeth Sutton, of the graduating class, on “ Quak- 


erism at Swarthmore,” is of such special interest that | 


it also is published in full. George Satterthwaite, of 
the graduating class, made a fine appeal for “ The 
Higher Commercial Education.” 

The address to the class was made by John Hus- 
ton Finley, LL.D., the newly-elected president of the 
College of the City of New York, who formerly -occu- 


pied the chair of Economics in Princeton University. 


President Finley urged his hearers to line up to 
the ideal citizenship of the future. 


of our age. He said, in part: 
“Selfishness there is, as there has always been, 
and to-day it is perhaps more noisy, more patent, and 


blatant than it has ever been, but I doubt if ever be- | 


fore this seemingly selfish struggle has had.a higher, 
a more benevolent motive or a more benevolent ex- 
penditure. 


“Tt is the pure, sweet, unselfish aspiring life in 


every community that keeps its best impulses a quav- | ‘ ; 
: P P q | Laws upon John K. Richards, who was graduated 


ering, that brings responsive vibrations from its bas- 
est and most sordid bodies, for every one has some- 
thing of that divine resonance in him, if it only be 
touched by the right vibration, and that tells all that 
life is more than livelihood—that it is more than meat 
and raiment. 

“The consciousness of responsibility to the past 
is not the most inspiriting thought. It is the thought 
of what we have before us. We are heirs by birth of 
all the past, but we are to have no possessions in the 
future unless we add to our inheritance. The forces 
behind us are to share in the joy of victory or in the 
shame of defeat. The issue does not rest with the 
strength of our acres alone, yet, after all, everything 
does depend upon what we do, or what we persistent- 
ly aspire to do.” 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Next President Swain announced the winners of 
fellowships as follows: 

The Joshua Lippincott scholarship of $450 a year, 
to Albert Cook Myers, M. L., ’98. 

The Lucretia Mott Fellowship, founded by the 
Somerville Society, $525 a year, to Annie Ross, ’03. 

A special fellowship of $525 a year, to Clara Price 
Newport, ’03. 

A fellowship at the University of Chicago, to 
Marion Pierce, ’03. 

The Otto F. Kolle gold medal, for attainment in 
character, influence and scholarship, to Samuel T. 
Stewart, ’03. 

Clara Price Newport and Maud Esther Rice, both 
’03, were elected to membership ir the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa organization, as a recognition of high scholarship. 


He denied that | 
competitive selfishness is the distinguishing feature | 
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The following scholarships were awarded: 

These scholarships of $200 to resident and $100 
to non-resident students, to students promoted with- 
out condition. 

The Deborah Fisher Wharton Scholarship, to 
Louise C. Fahnestock; honorable mention, to Char- 
lotte R. Bogert, Anna L. Curtis and Dorothy F. 
Green. 

The Samuel L. Underhill Scholarship, to Louis N. 
Robinson, ’05; honorable mention, to Elizabeth Hall, 
Helen Heed, Margaret D. Leiper and Lynne L. Mer- 


| ritt. 


The Anson-Lapham Scholarship, to Bertha C. 
Pierce, 06; honorable mention, to Margery Beddoes, 
Caroline Hadley and Rachel Robinson. 

A pleasant feature of the exercises was the con- 
ferring of three honorary degrees. Swarthmore has 
always been very sparing of these honors, having in 
the thirty-four years of her existence conferred but 
six honorary degrees, viz.: in 1888, upon William 
Hyde Appleton, the degree of Ph. D., and upon Susan 


| J. Cunningham that of Sc.D.; in 1889, upon Arthur 


Beardsley, that of Ph.D., and upon President Sharp- 
less, of Haverford, that of LL.D. In 1890 the honor- 
ary degree of A.B. was conferred on Olivia Rodham; 
in 1897, that of A.M. was conferred on Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

The degrees conferred this year were Doctor of 


from the college in 1875, and has since been Solicitor- 
General of the United States, and has lately been ap- 
pointed a United States Circuit Court Judge; Doctor 
of Laws upon Joseph Wharton, and Master of Arts 
upon Isaac H. Clothier. 

A list of the graduating class, and the degrees re- 
ceived, was given in last week’s INTELLIGENCER. 
There were this year thirty-eight graduates. 

Before conferring the degrees President Swain ad- 
dressed the members of the class, as follows: 

PRESIDENT SWAIN’S ADDRESS. 

“Tt is my privilege to-day to say to you the last 
words before you receive your diplomas. You have 
looked forward with expectancy to this your com- 
mencement hour. It has required resolution, effort, 
sacrifice, to reach it. As on entering you looked for- 
ward with hope and aspiration to the inviting fields 
before you in college life, so now you look with eager 
minds and yearning hearts to the things that come be- 
yond these walls. May it always be so, that each duty 
done will prepare you for a larger and better one. 
Like the trained athlete who at the crack of the pistol 
is ready for the race, you are eager to compete in the 
struggles of life. As no athlete wins glory and honor 
for himself and the institution whose color he wears 
unless he adheres in a manly way to the rules of the 
game, so you in the more serious efforts of life must 
also adhere to the rules of the game, and recognize 
that honorable defeat is better than ignominious vic- 
tory. 

“Tf you should consider the life of any man who 


has been a leader of thought or of action, you would 
( Concluded om page 392.) ° 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


THE ideals of those who are interested in Swarthmore 
College are that it shall be one of the highest and 
best among Eastern colleges, and that it shall be a 
Friends’ college. As a college it must be, not 
relatively good, not a school to which Friends will 
send their sons and daughters only or chiefly because 
it is a Friends’ college and has Friendly influences, 
but of a grade of excellence that is recognized as the 
highest and best by the highest educational authori- 
ties, and by those who have no direct interest in the 
principles of the Society of Friends assuch. That it 
be such a college is due to those who are concerned 
to have their children, while in college, 
Friendly care and influences. 


under 
If it is not such a 
college, it has no good reason for existence as a 
college. 

On the other hand, if Swarthmore is not a 
Friends’ college in the best and truest sense of what 
that means, it has no reason for existence at all. 
There is no reason in the world why the Society of 
Friends should undertake to build up an excellent 
college that will merely add to the number of excel- 
lent colleges in the land. The interest of Friends in 
building up a college is that the best educational 
opportunities may be brought to bear in the training 
of .our young people for the work of life, including 
the religious work of our Society. Our concern in 
training our young people is that they may be 
equipped in the very best possible way to take part in 
the industrial and other enterprises of our day, that 
they may also be impressed with the importance of 
the religion for which the Society stands, and with its 
bearing on present day problems and activities, and 
that they may go out to their various occupations 
and places in the world “concerned Friends” and 
prepared to make the principles and testimonies of 
Friends tell in the communities to which they belong. 

In order that Swarthmore may be a Friends’ 
college in the most important sense, it must both 
stand in the most effective way for what we have just 
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said, and also be in close touch with Friends in all 
of our meetings and of all stations in life. It is 
important that whatever the training at Swarthmore 
can contribute to the life and work of our meetings, 
may be brought to bear in every community of 
Friends, and especially in those farthest from Friendly 
centers, and in those meetings that most feel the need 
of strengthening. It is important, too, that the very 
best influences of concerned Friends everywhere be 
brought to bear in making the college truly and fully 
representative of the Society as a whole. 

It will not do for us to leave it to a few to have 
the care, to bear the burdens and to contribute the 
money necessary in maintaining ourcollege. Especially 
in the matter of raising the necessary funds, those of 
us who could contribute but little are too apt to wait 
for some wealthy Friend to make a large contribution, 
forgetting that it is as important and as much our 
duty to contribute our small portion as it is his to 
contribute his large share. We forget, too, that the 
large sums that are raised for foreign missions, for 
instance, are made up, not of great contributions of 
millionaires, but very largely of the pennies and 
nickels and dimes of ‘‘ Sunday School ’’ children and 
of women’s missionary societies. We should not be 
willing that what is ours should be paid for by some 
one else, and this should apply to our public institu- 
tional possessions as well as to our private property. 

Both in the matter of financial support and in that 
of bringing to bear in the maintenance and building 
up of the college the best influence of our Society 
in these modern days, let us all do our part toward 
making Swarthmore the ideal Friends’ college. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 
THE recent difficulties between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, resulting in the destruction by the former 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of valuable 
and useful property, has excited widespread interest and 


comment. 
order. 


We note that this is largely of a partisan 
Some people consider it just retribution upon 
the Western Union Company and others hope that 
the railroad company will be obliged to make 
restitution for the destruction. We need not enter 
upon the merits of the case. The courts have done 
that, and will continue to busy themselves with its 
legal settlement. It seems suitable for us to call 
attention to our belief that nations and corporations, as 
well as individuals, can settle their difficulties without 
resort to violence and destruction, and that the wanton 
annihilation of useful property is to be deplored by all 
believers in the Gospel message, “ Resist not evil.”’ 
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The extension of the principle of arbitration needs to 
reach out into our civil life and adjust such difficulties. 
Our Christianity is of dwarfed stature when it upholds 
deeds of destruction in the spirit of vengeance, because 
the burden of legal proof seems to be in its favor. 
Our views of non-resistance, as a Society, are 
radical ; as individuals, more or less modified in their 
application. We find instances where we feel that its 
extreme application would 
someone. 


entail wrong toward 
Every general testimony must admit of a 
variety of applications and interpretations, but in a 
case where the protection of neither life, property nor 
liberty is involved in the matter, a close application 
of the law of non-resistance seems consistent not only 
with the profession of Friends, but with the sane law 
of righteousness in business everywhere. 


At the Commencement Exercises of Haverford College 
President Sharpless made the following contribution to the 
discussion, in which so many educators have participated, of 
the effect of college athletics upon scholarship : 

‘* If professors have in them plenty of warm blood and 
interest enough to understand the games which their students 
play, so that they can talk them over intelligently and 
sympathetically, it will be surprising how soon this trouble- 
some question of athletics will be solved. I have no wish to 
turn our educational institutions into country clubs, but I do 
not believe that our high ideals of scholarship or morals will 
suffer with any reasonable equipment for the gratification of 
the sporting instinct, provided the games and the studies are 
not arrayed against each other in hostile camps, but rather 
are parts of one general system in which there is codperation 
and confidence.”’ 


BIRTHS. 


EVES.—At their home in Millville, Columbia county, Pa., 
Fourth month 17th, 1903, to Charles and Ellen Russell Eves, 
a son, who is named Samuel Russell Eves. 


MARRIAGES. 


AMBLER—GIBB.—On Sixth month goth, 1903, at the 
residence of Dr. William H. Yeager, 3332 N. Fifteenth street, 
Philadelphia, Margaret Scott Gibb and Charles Melville 
Ambler, son of Catharine C. and the late Chalkley Ambler, 
both of Philadelphia. 


HICKS ~ LEVICK.—At the home of the bride’s uncle, 
Louis J. Levick, 822 Pine street, Philadelphia, Sixth month 
gth, 1903, under the care of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, William J. Hicks, of Kennett Square, Pa., and 
Elizabeth Wetherill Levick, daughter of Anna E. Levick, of 
Quakertown, Pa. 


JENKINS—ASH.—Under care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Sixth month 11th, 
1903, at the home of the bride's parents, Samuel S. and Sarah 
J. Ash, Swarthmore, Pa., George Herbert Jenkins, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mary Schofield Ash. 


SHRIGLEY—WHITE.—On Sixth month 16th, 1903, at 
Darby Friends’ Meeting-house, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Arthur Shrigley, son of 
John M. and Clara A. Shrigley, and Rebecca Lamb White, 
daughter of George Foster and Mary Jeanes White, all of 
Lansdowne, Delaware county, Pa. 


a. 


DEATHS. 


KELLEY. —At the home of her brother, Isaac J. Nichols, 
Darby, Pa., Anna Maria Kelley, Eleventh month 14th, 1901. 

After the death of her husband, in 1896, she came to her 
brother's home. She suffered greatly with rheumatism, being 
unable to take a step for fifteen years, but she bore all with 
patience. One sister in her goth yearis now the sole survivor 
of a large family. 


PYLE.—At her residence in Lansdowne, Pa., on Sixth 
month 5th, 1903, Sarah Pyle, in her 88th year ; a life-long 
member of the Society of Friends. 

Interment at Friends’ burying ground, Darby. 


TAYLOR.—At the Friends’ Boarding Home, West 
Chester, Pa., on Sixth month 13th, 1903, after a long illness, 
from paralysis, Joseph G. Taylor, son of the late Lowndes 
and Rachel Taylor, of West Goshen, Pa., in the 76th year of 
his age; a member cf Race Street Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Philadelphia. 

The funeral was from High Street Meeting-house, West 
Chester. Interment at Longwood, Pa. 

He bore the trials and sorrows of a checkered life with 
great fortitude and cheerfulness, and passed on to the higher 
life with a contented mind and thankful heart. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.’’ 


WALTON.—In Buckingham township, Bucks county, Pa., 
on Fourth-day, Sixth month roth, 1903, J. Ritner Walton, 
aged 68 years ; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

Interment at Horsham, where he was a member previous 
to 1859. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Tue Central Committee to arrange for the Conference of 1904 
will meet at Salem, Ohio, at the time of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
which begins Eighth month 31st, the ministers and elders 
meeting the preceding Seventh-day. 

The Joint Committee on Isolated Friends, as has already 
been stated, will meet between the sessions of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, which begins Eighth month 24th. It is hoped that 
some of the members of these committees will be able to leave 
home long enough in advance to attend some of the quarterly 
meetings that are held in the vicinity during the summer. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, and Miami Quarterly 
Meeting, at Green Plain, O., will be held Eighth month 8th, and 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek, one mile from 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, on Eighth month 15th. 

Green Plain is on the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
Columbus and Cincinnati, O. The Friends there extend a 
cordial invitation to Friends generally to meet with them. 
Any who have a prospect of doing so are asked to address R. 
M. Roberts, S. Charleston, O., or S. R. Battin, Selma, O. 


John J. Cornell and his wife, Eliza H. Cornell, expect to 
visit the Friends’ Meeting at Woodstown, N. J., on First-day, 
the 21st, and hold an appointed meeting at Mullica Hill in 
the evening. During the week they will visit Friends’ families 
in the vicinity, and on the following First-day will attend the 
meeting at Hancock's Bridge in the morning and hold an 
appointed meeting at Salem in the evening. 


A special meeting of the Plymouth Friends’ Association 
held in Plymouth Meeting-house last First-day afternoon was 
addressed by Mary Travilla, of West Chester. She also 
attended the meeting in the morning, where her servicein the 
ministry was very acceptable. 


Genesee Yearly Meeting began with ministers and elders 
meeting Seventh-day morning, the 13th. Serena Minard, 
from New York, was the only minister from another yearly 
meeting here with a minute. First-day meetirgs were well 
attended. The speakers were Serena Minard, Charlotte Cox, 
Samuel P. Zavitz, Joseph Lawton, from Easton, N. Y., and 
Isaac Wilson. 
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MENT. : 
( Concluded Jrom page 380.) 
find some dominating key-note which has led him on 
from one achievement to another. He has had an 
abiding conviction that this thing or that could be 
done by him. Reverses, failures, opposition, only 
serve to renew effort. Patience, time, money, labor, 
everything is sacrificed to the one thing on which the 
heart is set. Let your hearts first of all be set on mak- 
ing the most possible of yourselves, and using your 
developed powers and gifts in a life of service. There 
is no compensation in this life,and,I believe, in the life 
hereafter, such as the consciousness of duty well per- 
formed. 

“A teacher of mine had for his slogan, ‘ Bring 
something to pass, young man, bring something to 
pass.’ If you would do something worthy of you, if 
the college is justified in its gifts to you, you will ele- 
vate by precept and example—chiefly by example— 
the ideals of the community in which you live. You 
will bring something to pass which will make the 
community better for your life in it. You will realize 
the words of Lincoln: ‘ It is a fearful thing to die and 
leave the world no better for having lived.’ 

“T would not have you believe that public life alone 
or work for the public good is the only channel by 
which you may serve your State and generation. It 
may happen, and of necessity will happen, that some 
of you can best live your lives in a less conspicuous, 
though no less useful, way. 

“I know a woman who has an invalid sister and a 
feeble and aged mother who are her constant care. 
She is giving her life for them. She is doing it loy- 
ally, faithfully, lovingly. She does not ask that she 
may be released from this anxiety and labor. She 
only prays for strength and wisdom to give them the 
attention and comfort they need. Like Mary Lyons, 
she fears nothing except that she may not know all 
her duty and fail to do it. The one is living her life in 
an humble way, but no less successfully than did the 
other. She is also bringing something to pass, and 
the world will be better for the lesson of her life. 

“ Gather riches if that is your allotted part; seek 
political preferment if that is your field; be the em- 
bodied spirit around which a college is builded, or the 
stay and support of loved ones; but follow in the line 
of your gift and training, be it in station exalted or 
humble. ‘ Act well thy part; there all the honor lies.’ 

“Whatever your profession or calling, may you 
learn wisdom, may you bring something to pass, and 
may the world be better for your lives. This is the 
prayer, this is the hope, yea, the commission of your 
alma mater to you to-day. 

“ As the years come and go may your alma mater 
in the providence of God send out into the world in 
increasing numbers men and women of culture and 
refinement, force and power, who see that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive—men and women who 
are clean, who are practical; knowing society as it is, 
loyal to their visions and conception of duty, in the 
family and in the State, as citizens of the Republic.” 
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ALUMNI MEETING AND REUNION. 


In the afternoon the Alumni held their annual 
business meeting, during which matters having to do 
with the welfare of the college were introduced and 
eanestly considered. The Association has an over- 
sight of the games and sports of the students, and ex- 
ercises care that they be suitably managed. Care is 
extended to the matter of the news that goes out from 
the college into the papers. A committee was ap- 
pointed to assist in raising the endowment fund. 

At the reunion of the Alumni, in the evening, 
there were present representatives from all the classes 
that have been graduated except seven, some of the 
classes being very largely represented. It was espe- 
cially noteworthy that members of all the earliest 
classes for several years were present. 

Benjamin F. Battin acted as toastmaster. Those 
who answered to toasts were: President Swain, Maud 
Esther Rice, 03; Harry McAllister, ’92; Martha Mc- 
Ilvain Eastwick, ’75, and ex-President Edward H. 
Magill. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN TO THE ALUMNI 


In this first annual gathering of Alumni and friends 
of Swarthmore College within the college walls at 
which it is my privilege to be present, I desire to show 
my respect for the honored past of this institution by 
calling attention to some of the things, which in my 
opinion, must be preserved and emphasized in the 
future, in order that Swarthmore may best serve its 
purpose in the world. 

If the new Swarthmore is to fill her place in the 
advancing times and be to the student of the present 
and coming generations what she has been to you, it 
is important not only that the things which have been 
vital in the past shall be preserved, but that such new 
opportunities shall be offered as are required by the 
highest interests of the college and of the young 
people who are to come here for their training in the 
future. 

In looking over the early utterances of the 
founders of Swarthmore I was delighted to find that 
their ideal was to make a college in every respect of 
the highest rank. For a third of a century that has 
been the conception of those in authority. They set 
for themselves the standard of the best colleges of the 
land in scholarship and liberal training, under the 
condition and surrounding which Friends could 
approve, or to use a Friendly phrase, ‘‘a guarded 
education under the care of Friends.’’ Thoroughness 
and quality were to take precedence over quantity. 
The founders were never ambitious for great numbers 
or for unnecessary multiplication of courses, but they 
were satisfied with nothing except the best. This 
conception should be the foundation stone of the 
college of the future. 

The principle has been recognized that rules and 
regulations and buildings do not make a college ; but 
that the primary requisite for the successful college is 
a scholarly, industrious, enthusiastic body of success- 


1 Dr. Joseph Swain's address to the Alumni of Swarthmore College, 
on the evening of Sixth month gth, 1903. 
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ful teachers of high character and pleasing personality, | improved method of modern civilization that does not 


co-operating in perfect harmony to make the conditions 
as favorable as possible for the growth and develop- 
ment of every good and precious gift with which the 
rising generation has been endowed. Swarthmore 
has been and now is blessed with many such teachers. 
May the college of the future keep pace with the 
modern ideals of high scholarship, professional 
training and research, but may she never forget that 
the usefulness of a teacher is not measured by what 
he knows, but what he can give and inspire. The 
Swarthmore of the future must look to high scholar- 
ship and reputation in the educational world, but she 
must remember that the teacher’s usefulness is 
mainly determined by the things he can plant in the 
minds and hearts of the students. That man or that 
women is of service to the college who can lead 
young men and young women to have right concep- 
tions and to live up to them. 

In the future as in the past there must be 
simplicity of life. The tendency of this age is 
toward a complexity of living which crowds out the 
finer things of the human soul. There is too much 
tendency in the college life of the larger colleges of 
to-day toward a greater expenditure of money and too 
great social seclusion. Swarthmore. must stand on 
the side of democratic equality and democratic 
simplicity. That college will deservedly cease to 
hold a high place in the affections of the American 
people which does not treat the sons and daughters 
of those in moderate circumstances with the same 
respect as those of the rich, and does not see that at 
any cost in the atmosphere of the college the student 
shall be judged by what he is and not by any artificial 
standards. To the honor of most colleges may it be 
said that there is no better democracy to be found in 
any place than in the American college. Let the new 
Swarthmore bear a leading part in thus contributing 
to our national life a true and more enlightened 


democracy. —— 
= , e Oat 
At the annual Swarthmore dinner in New York 


this spring, a well-know alumnus who has made for 
himself an honored place in the profession of engineer- 
ing, and who I believe is not a member of the Society 
of Friends, said he owed all he knew of his profession 
to Swarthmore College, yet valuable and necessary 
as this knowledge was to him in his every day-work, 
he believed the thing before all else which made him 
successful as an engineer was the influence of the 
Quakerism of the college. He said he thought 
it was the sterling quality of manhood inculcated in 
the students here that made the engineers who were 
graduated here stand above those of any other college 
he knew, and so he regarded these qualities as the 
greatest element of their success in the world. The 
essential qualities of Quakerism as applied to highér 
education as I understand it, are those qualities which 
have shown themselves in the past of Swarthmore, 
and which I have emphasized to-night. If this be true, 
why does Swarthmore need more endowment, and 
why are the friends of the college determined she 
shall have it ? 

It is the duty of modern Quakerism to adopt any 


violate any of its principles, and to discard any tradi- 
tion, however dear, which does not bear the test of 
modern knowledge and modern scholarship. The 
time is past when any college can hope to attract and 
hold good students unless the educational facilities 
are the best, for the student of to-day can choose 
from too many well equipped colleges for this to be 
attempted. 

I do not need in this presence to discuss the future 
place and usefulness of the small college, but the 
thing which was emphasized by President Harper at 
the inaugural exercises here, is, I believe, profoundly 
true. He said the future of the small college would 
be a great future, a future greater than its past because 
that future would be better equipped, better organized 
and better adjusted. I am ready to go farther and 
state what this proposition implies,—namely, that no 
institution of higher education can permanently stand 
which has not this better equipment, which does not 
march forth with the progress of the age, for only 
the colleges that are well equipped, whether they be 
small or large, can hope to maintain themselves in the 
struggle for existence. The tremendous developement 
of the public high schools throughout the country 
gives the student an opportunity to receive a thorough 
secondary education. The great universities with a 
large number of elective courses of study are ready 
to take the students directly from these high schools. 
Thus the small college will be left without patronage 
unless in addition to the influences of religion, home 
and personal contact, equal educational facilities can 
be secured at no greater or at less cost. The presidents 
of the great universities are alive to the importance of 
such men as have made the small colleges of the past. 
The Mark Hopkins of the future will be in demand 
in the universities as well as in the colleges. A small 
college a quarter of a century ago could count on 
keeping her teachers for very small salaries because 
there was little demand for them elsewhere, but to-day 
the small colleges all over the country are the prey 
of the great universities. A university president who 
has a large number of appointments to. make every 
year informs himself concerning the teachers in the 
colleges all over the land, and is usually prepared to 
offer to the best of them better salaries than they are 
obtaining. Thus, there is danger that the best may 
be taken away unless larger salaries can be offered at 
home. In order, therefore, to retain the best scholars 
we must have the means to carry on the work. 

On the other hand, the interest upon safe invest- 
ments decreases from year to year. Thus while 
$400,000 was twenty-five years ago a liberal endow- 
ment, a million dollars to-day is the minimum on 
which a college can keep up its work on a sound basis. 
I have no doubt that the friends of Swarthmore will 
see that the million dollars endowment is secured 
within the three years prescribed. The showing at 
the end of the first year is certainly encouraging, but 
why take three years? Why not do so at once? 
Friends have responded liberally, but have the alumni 
done all that they reasonably can, and are they making 
every effort to forward the influence of their Alma 
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Mater ? Let every one do for the college in accordance 
with his ability. 

The needs are numerous and imperative. We 
need new chairs established. We need the endowment 
of present ones. We are promised the funds to start 
a new men’s dormitory. We need a new library and 
enlargement of the Scientific building. New apparatus 
for the engineering department and laboratories aie 
urgent. We need additional books. If you are able, 
why not endow a chair or erect a new building ? 
There is no way by which you can do a greater service 
or build a more enduring monument. You can help 
your college in a hundred ways. Youcansend more 
students. You can givea book to the library, a piece 
of apparatus to a laboratory, a scholarship to a 
struggling student. Recently an alumnus did a good 
thing for his high school and his college by establishing 
a free tuition scholarship for Swarthmore at Chester. 
Another alumnus made it possible to have the athletic 
grounds improved. Another gave a prize to stimulate 
students from the high schools to come here. If you 
cannot yourselves give, you might influence some one 
else to give. Recently by will Swarthmore received 
$500. A timely solicitation by some friend of: the 
college might have increased that amount. Every 
day some one is passing away and leaving large sums 
of money for public purpose. A codperation on the 
part of every alumnus and friend could, I believe, 
secure a much greater portion of such legacies to 
Swarthmore College. 

Let us all join together to see that our college 
gets a greater share of our time and means and more 
of our influence to induce others who are able to 
devote a greater portion of their means to Swarthmore 
College, to the end that the rising generation may 
come in increasing numbers and receive better prepa- 
ration at Swarthmore for the duties of life. If 
President Thwing’s figures are not at fault a college 
education multiplies a man’s opportunities for success 
and influence in life 250 times. How can money 
better be spent than in building a college, and who 
that has seen these surroundings and breathed this 
atmosphere believes there is any better place to leave 
one’s money for such education than just here at 
Swarthmore? Let us all join hands and give to 
Swarthmore not only a million but more than a 
million and build here a college whose equal cannot 
now be found in America. This is not an idle dream 
or exhortation, but a possibility and a duty. All it 
requires is that every friend of Swarthmore shall 
believe in her hard enough and work for her long 
enough and this will come. A great scientist has 
said that he resolved to be a great naturalist and he 
became one. Thus let the friends of Swarthmore 
resolve that Swarthmore shall be a great college, and 
work to make it so, as this scientist did to reach his 


aim, and they will succeed in their purpose as he did 
in his. 


PRoFEssoR C. B. ATWELL, of Northwestern University, 
finds that 80 per cent. of the graduates from 1859 to 1881 


have married, and that the average number of children 
per graduate family is three. The Harvard percentage of 
marriages recently reported is about the same, but the average 


number of children only two. 


A LETTER FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 


THERE have been some hindrances to the erection, with the 


assistance of Friends, of the proposed boarding-school for the 


Doukhobors. In the meantime some assistance has been 


given to those who were willing to allow their children to go 
to Rosthern and attend the public school. Eight children 


are now in Rosthern and the parents of two of them have 
written the following quaint letter : 

‘* We, Gregory Michaelovitch and Praskovita Vassilyevna 
Popov and all our family of Popov send our greeting te Jos. 
5. Elkinton, Joseph Elkinton, George M. Comfort, Ephraim 
Smith, Jonathan E. Rhoads, Samuel Morris, William L. 
Bailey and William Evans with your beloved partners and 
also with your dear children and also to all your Christian 
household of faith, to you who are the partakers of the same 
faith with us. You our much beloved brethren and sisters in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we send you our hearty greeting from 
the depth of our souls and we praise the Lord God for his 
great mercy in bringing us to Canada to this free country as 
he has blessed us to live here. 

‘* Moreover we have a greater joy which | am unable to 
express with my tongue or describe with the pen, that is how 
my heart feels that there are so many of our Friends who 
have been sending us help and supporting our bodies by 


sending us carloads of clothes and also flour and were having 
compassion with us as with theirown children. And upto now, 


dear Friends, your love has not grown cold but has become 
warmer. As to us we were very glad when Mr. Cors. Jansen 


gave us such a precious word that you do not deprive us of 


your love and you desire to have our children taught in 
Rosthern in school and then I was exceeding glad so that 
from gladness | could not refrain the tears in my eyes and | 
respond to your gracious dealing and your desire towards our 
children. I believe also our children ought never to forget 
you for such a great love of yours. I have also therefore 


given away my children Tania and Peter to be taught in 


Rosthern. Dear Friends we are not able to thank you 


enough for your great love. 


‘« We remain, wishing you all the riches of God's love, 


forever loving you, 


** GREGORY MICHAELOVITCH Popov and wife.”’ 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 


delphia Yearly Meeting and its various sub-committees met 
on the 20th. Edward H. Magill spoke at some length on the 
concern introduced by him into the Yearly Meeting, that 


Friends should call a conference of all religious denomina- 


tions to discuss a plan of union in temperance work. 
Another member of the committee suggested that Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting would do well to respond to the call of 
the Five Years’ Meeting of the other branch of Friends for a 
general temperance conference of Christians in Washington, 
in 1906. A sub-committee was appointed to take the whole 
subject into consideration. 


A petition was directed to be sent to Secretary Cortelyou, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, asking that the 
women inspectors at the port of New York be continued, and 
that women be appointed at Philadelphia and other ports 
where immigrants arrive, for the better protection of young 
women. A letter was also addressed to Mayor Weaver 
expressing appreciation of his efforts for the suppression of 
vice. 





ByBeRRY, Pa.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held on First-day afternoon, Sixth month 7th, with a fair 
attendance. The Scripture reading was given by Thomas 
Doan, and was followed by the reading of the minutes. An 
original paper on ‘‘ The Scriptures,’’ was read by Elizabeth 
P. Bonner. A review of ‘‘ The Simple Life,"’ by Charles 
Wagner, was given by Anna B. Hawkins, which taught that 
the spirit of simplicity should pervade all life ; plain dealing 
and the faithful fulfillment of simple duties, realizing that 
plain duty is ever the nearest duty ; that distance may make 
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a far-off work more desirable yet ours surely lie at hand. For 
a diversity of tasks are around us, one makes tears to flow 
and another wipes them away, and if we live to make others 
happy we will find joy lies not without but within us. A 
selection on ‘‘ Kindness "’ was then read by James Bonner, 
Jr., containing much good advice. ‘‘ Kindness planted as a 
seed springs up a flower. It may also be compared to lighting 
another man's candle from your own, which loses nothing of 
its own brightness, but in giving makes another bright. 
Write your name by kindness and love and you will never be 
forgotten. Many waitto say a kind word until too late ; if they 
are not given spontaneously, they evaporate or fall devoid of 
feeling.’’ A recitation by Sallie Ivins, ‘‘ Meeting Day,"’ was 
pleasantly rendered, and followed by a few words of 
appreciation from Anna K. Way, of Philadelphia. The 
committee to fix up the old graveyard reported a contribution 
to aidin the work. After the announcement of the program 
for the next meeting, and a short silence, the meeting 
adjourned. A; S. 


WARMINSTER, PA.—A conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting was 
held at Warminster on First-day afternoon, the 14th instant. 
The clerk being detained by the rain, Elizabeth L. Parry 
conducted the meeting. Elizabeth Lloyd gave an address on 
Temperance, in which she gave the results of some of the 
latest scientific investigations concerning alcohol. Charles 
Bond spoke at some length on the advantages of legal 
prohibition. Brief remarks were also made by Isaac Parry, 
Rachel Bond and Warner Hallowell. 


CincinNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association has just 
completed a successful year's work. The closing meeting 
was held at the home of Florence Laws, Fifth month 31st. 
After the usual silence the program was opened with the 
reading by Edwin L. Griest of a poem entitled ‘‘ Achieve- 
ment.'’ The first topic for the afternoon was ‘‘ The Young 
Friends’ Association Movement.’ The subject was presented 
by Lida Layman, who instead of writing a paper, read very 
interesting letters from Eliza H. Worrell, of Philadelphia, 
and Edward B. Rawson, of New York, which gave compre- 
hensive sketches of the work from the organization of the 
first Association in 1888, the object of which was ‘‘to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the history and testimonies of the 
Religious Society of Friends’’ and by bringing the young 
people of the society into closer acquaintance and association 
to insure their active interest in its affairs and intelligently 
promote its principles.'" There are now 64 Associations, in 
eleven States and Canada. 

The talk by Eugene Foster on ‘‘ What Should be Expected 
of it?’’ was hopeful and encouraging. He said that the 
future of the Young Friends’ Association depends upon 
itself. If it looks entirely to the past, glorying in the history 
and greatness of the Society in former years, it will soon die 
out ; but if it looks to the future, and tries to extend its 
present-day influences, advancing the principles of the 
Society, which are needed more to-day than ever before ; if it 
follows the plans of all successful enterprises, and enters 
heartily into active, unselfish work for others, it has before it 
a great future. 

A poem called ‘‘ Religion ’’ read by Grace Hall, completed 
the program, and the meeting closed in silence. 

Grace D. HALL, Ass’t Clerk. 


LINCOLN, VA.—An Emerson Birthday meeting was held 
in the Goose Creek meeting-house, Fifth month 31st, and was 
well attended. Jesse H. Brown presided and Bertha J. Smith 
served as secretary. 

The chairman opened the meeting with readings from 
‘* The Oversoul’’ and, remarks upon Emerson's poetry and 
his literary and religious writings. Recitations were given 
from his poetry and readings from his essays and addresses 
from current magazine and newspaper articles concerning 
him, all to show the depth and beauty of his writings and at 
the same time their wonderful simplicity and charm. The 
beauty of his character, his humility, his truthfulness, his 
consideration for his mother and his family and his friends 


and his careful and efficient attention to all the common, 
practical efforts of life were brought out and commended. 
The chairman gave reminiscences of meetings with him 
many years ago. 

An interesting letter from John J. Janney of Ohio, was 
read, sending his greetings and expressing his interest in the 
subject of the meeting. 

Those who recited from his poetry were Mary Taylor, 
Ella Smith and E. Bentley Gregg. Others who took part 


were Elizabeth Russell, Dr. Geo. R. Roberts, R. Alice Brown, 
Cornelia Janney, George Hoge, Ellen H. Smith, Hugh R. 
Holmes and Agnes W. Gregg. 

The mesting was pronounced a success, interesting and 
Its object will be fully attained if any shall be 
philosopher 
J. H.B 


profitable. 
induced to learn more of this great poet, seer, 
and prophet of the soul. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

GWYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL REUNION. 
Tue second reunion of the old pupils of Gwynedd Boarding 
School, founded by Joseph Foulke in 1818 and discontinued 
in 1860, was held on the morning of the 15th instant in the 
auditorium of the Young Friends’ Association Building. 
Forty-four former pupils were present, ten of whom were over 
80 years old, while the youngest was 58. The wives and 
children of pupils increased the number in attendance to 
nearly seventy. A letter of regret was received from the 
oldest living pupil, Isaac Mather, of Abington, who is 97 
years of age. 

Hugh Foulke, who was principal from 1852 to 1860, read 
a very interesting history of the school, and a number of short 
speeches added much to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Since the meeting a year ago eight members have died, 
one of them being Howard M. Jenkins. Of those who 
attended the school in the 30's the following were present : 
Robert Hatton, Malvern, Pa.; Henry R. Fell, Trenton, 
N. J. ; Augustus Sleight, Quakertown, Pa. ; Milton Cooper, 
Coopersburg, Pa., and William Balderston, Dolington, Pa. 

The question of future meetings was considered, and 
resulted in a determination to effect an organization of 
voluntary membership of pupils and descendants of Joseph 
and Elizabeth Foulke, and for the accomplishment of the 
same an executive committee was appointed. 


WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

On Sixth-day, the 12th instant, Friends’ School, Wilming- 
ton, Del., closed one of the most successful years in the 
history of the school. The enrollment this year was 225, an 
increase of 48 over last year’s attendance. The closing 
exercises of the Primary and Grammar School departments 
were held in the assembly room of the school at 1oa. m., 
and were largely attended. The Commencement exercises 
were held in the meeting-house, across from the school 
building at 3 p.m. There were eight graduates: Meta H. 
Barr, Isabel G. Carhart, Adeline H. Day, Mary L. Hoopes, 
Edna C. Lecarpentier, S. Rodmond Smith, Willard Springer, 
Jr., and Mildred R. Taylor. The speakers with their subjects 
were as follows: Meta H. Barr, ‘‘ The Cesar of History and 
of Shakespeare,’’ S. Rodmond Smith, ‘‘The Government 
Ownership of Railroads,’’ Mildred R. Taylor, ‘‘ Millet, the 
Peasant Painter."’ Dr. Albert E. Hancock, of Haverford 
College, delivered the address to the graduates. Of the 
graduating class Meta Barr will enter Bryn Mawr, Mary 
Hoopes, Swarthmore, Rodmond Smith, Cornell, Willard 
Springer, Lafayette, and Mildred Taylor, Smith College. 

The following will comprise the faculty for the year 1903- 
1904: Herschel A. Norris, Principal, Latin; Caroline L. 
Crew, English and German ; Floyd P. Johnson, French and 
Greek ; Bertha L. Broomell, Mathematics ; Nathan H. Man- 
nakee, Science; M. Gail Jack, Reading and Elocution ; 
Clawson S. Hammitt, Free-Hand and Mechanical Drawing ; 
Caroline B. Drew, in charge of Boys’ G.S.; Elizabeth A. 
Sensenig, in charge of Girls’ G. S.; Laura A. Yerkes, Mary 
Wilson Pyle, Primary School, Francis C. Pyle, Manual 
Training; Mary A. Taylor, Kindergarten; Sarah E. Hamilton, 
Gymnasium Director for Girls. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE Schofield School issued its last Bulletin for the term 
in Fifth month and its printer has gone to Buck Hill for the 
summer. There have been 78 students in the boarding de- 


partment the greater part of the school term, many of whom 
have worked a part of the time to earn money to pay for their 
schooling during the remaining months. The Commence- 


ment exercises included an entertainment by the Glee Club, 
a joint public meeting of King’s Sons and King’s Daughters, 
and a program prepared by the alumni. The Commence- 
ment Address was delivered by Rev. R. C. Bedford, Beloit, 
Wis., Secretary of Board of Trustees, Tuskegee Institute. 


The Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., closed Fifth 
month 21st with appropriate exercises ; 230 pupils were en- 


rolled during the month. Fifteen children have been cared 


for in the Home during the winter. The old women in the 


Shelter are all very feeble, and the assistance rendered has 
been barely sufficient to make them comfortable. The Dorcas 


Room will be kept open one or two days in the week during 


the summer providing enough barrels are sent by the friends 


of the school. For information respecting barrels write to 
Virginia Marsh, Box 7, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 

Albert Cook Myers will goto England early in Seventh 
month to collect material for another book, which is to be 
entitled ‘‘ The Immigration of the English Quakers into Penn- 
sylvania, 1682-1750."" He has been chosen Joshua Lip- 
pincott Fellow of Swarthmore College, and will spend next 
year at the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, where he has 
been appointed Honorary Fellow in American History. 

On Seventh-day a class of little children from Lansdowne 
First-day School, with their teacher, visited the children’s 
wards of the Pennsylvania Hospital, West Philadelphia, 
taking flowers and picture books to the sick children. The 
teacher was unable to decide whether the visit gave greater 
pleasure to the visitors or the visited. 


Elizabeth Powell Bond will sail on the Philadelphia from 
New York on the 24th, expecting to attend Woodbrooke 
Summer School of the English Friends at Birmingham. She 
expects to sail on her return on Eighth month 2gth. 


A note from Isaac Vale, of Hardy, Nebraska, renewing 
his subscription to the INTELLIGENCER, reminds us that he is 
approaching his 92d year and is one of our oldest subscribers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

In the Dia/ (Chicago) for Sixth month Ist, is given a list of 
100 books of recent publication, recommended for summer 
reading. Twenty of them are on nature and out-of-door 
subjects and are as follows : 

Buckham, James. ‘‘ Where Town and Country Meet."’ 
Jennings & Pye. $1.00 net. 

Colquhoun, Ethel. ‘‘ Twoon their Travels.’’ A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

Ely, Helena R. ‘‘A Woman's Hardy Garden."’ Macmillan 
Co. $1.75 net. 

Fitzherbert, S. W. 
John Lane. $1.00 net. 

Going, Maud. ‘‘ With the Trees.”’ 
$1.00 net. ‘ 

Henshall, James A. ‘‘ Bass, Pike, Perch, and Others."’ 
Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 

Hill, Lucile E. (editor). ‘Athletics and Out-Door Sports 
for Women."’ Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Holder, Charles F. ‘‘ Big Game Fishes of the United 
States.’ Macmillan Co. §2.00 net. 

Keeler, Harriet L. ‘‘ Our Northern Shrubs.”’ 
Scribner's Sons. $2.00 net. 

Long, William J. ‘‘ School of the Woods."’ 
$1.50 net. 


Miller, Olive Thorne. ‘‘ True Bird Stories." Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 


‘* The Book of the Wild Garden.”’ 


Baker & Taylor Co. 


Charles 


Ginn & Co. 





Milman, Helen. ‘‘ My Kalender of Country Delights."’ 
John Lane. $1.25 net. 

Nuttall, Thomas. ‘‘ Birds of the United States and 
Canada.’ New Revision and Annotated Edition by Montague 
Chamberlain. Little, Brown & Co. $3.00 

Parkhurst, H. E. ‘‘ Trees, Shrubs, and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States."’ Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

Roberts, Harry. ‘‘The Tramp’s Handbook.’’ John 
Lane. $1.00 net. 

Sanford, L. C. and others. ‘‘ The Water Fowl Family." 
Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 

Scott, William L. O. ‘‘ The Story of a Bird Lover.’’ 
The Outlook Co. $1.50 net. 

Weed, Clarence Moores. ‘‘The Flower Beautiful."’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net. 

Weed, C. M. and Dearborn, Ned. ‘‘Birds in Their 
Relation to Man.’’ J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 

Whiting, Charles G. ‘‘ Walks in New England.’’ John 
Lane. $1.50 net. 





In ‘* The Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem,”’ 
edited by J. S. Billings, M.D., we have the results of invaluable 
and painstaking scientific research. It belongs to the same 
series as ‘‘ Substitutes for the Saloon,’’ published two years 
ago, which has been widely read and discussed. In the 
present work Professor Atwater writes on the Food Value of 
Alcohol, Professor R. H. Chittenden of Yale on the Influence 
of Alcohol on Digestion, and Dr. John J. Abel on the toxic 
element in alcoholic beverages ; among other writers on 
special topics, Dr. C. F. Hodge treats of the Influence of 
Alcohol on Growth and Development, Dr. J. S. Billings deals 
with the Relation of Drink Habits to Insanity, and Dr. A. C. 
Abbott writes of the Influence of Alcohol on Resistance to 
Infection. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 2 vols. 8 vo, 
$4.50.) 





An interesting account of the Southern Educational Confer- 
ence is given in the Southern Workman for this month. The 
magazine also contains Booker T. Washington's address on 
Collis P. Huntington, delivered at the dedication of the Collis 
P. Huntington Memorial Library, at Hampton, Va. In an 
interesting sketch entitled ‘‘A Changed Ideal,’’ a graduate of 
Hampton tells how a question and answer in the Police 
Gazette, which he read when a boy, gave him the information 
that the doors of that institution were open to colored boys, 
and turned his thoughts from prize fighting to higher things. 








BUCK HILL FALLS ASSEMBLY. 

THE program of evening entertainments during the Assembly 

at Buck Hill Falls is as follows : 

Sixth month, 2d-day, 22d. Address, The Evolution of our 
Discipline, Joseph Elkinton, Jr. 

3d-day, 23d. Lecture, Irish Poetry, J. Russell 
Hayes. 

4th-day, 24th. Lecture with Readings, James 
Whitcomb Riley, M. Paul Pearson. 

sth-day, 25th. Readings from Harrisand Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, M. Paul Pearson. 

6th-day, 26th. Address, Alfred C. Garrett. 

3d-day, 30th. Lecture, (Ill.), Judea, Jesse H. 
Holmes. 

Seventh month, 4th-day, rst. Lecturé, Joseph S. Walton. 

sth-day, 2d. Reading, The Last Word, 
Helen G. Borton. 
Other entertainments will be arranged later. 


‘«] HAVE had a singularly happy life,’’ wrote Jessie Benton 
Fremont not long before her death; ‘‘ happy in the loving 
friendship of my father, of my husband, of my sons, and 
now of my grandsons. Other things are clouds only, but 
behind them shines steady and splendid the lasting thing— 
home love.’ 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE. 


Up and down through the city 
Rushes the loud-whirring car ; 
Warnings clear and shrill 
Signal its course afar. 


And the nervous strife of its pulsing life, 
Now tinged with calm at need, 

Is eloquent sign of the life of the time 
Which the hurrying passers lead. 


Out from the heart of the city 
Steams the fast-breathing train ; 
Lines of glittering steel 

Beckon it onward amain. 


And the vibrant force of the iron horse, 

Its marvellous power and strength, 
Betoken aright the people's might, 

Through the country's breadth and length. 


Forth from the wharfs of the city 
Ships that are tall-masted glide ; 
Paths of ocean profound 
Fearless they heavenward ride. 


And their stately haste o’er the billows’ waste, 
Their poise and strength and glee, 

Are symbols deep of the powers that sleep» 
In the lands that encircle the sea. 


Joining the ways of the city, 
Linking the parts of the land, 
Nation and nation uniting, 

Runs an e’er-strengthening band. 


And the heightened play and the widened sway 
Of our word and deed and thought 
Are emblems sure of what shall endure 
In the works that man hath wrought. 
ANNA WILDMAN. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


PEACE between capital and labor, is that all that you ask ? 

Is peace then the only thing needful ? 

There was peace enough in Southern slavery. 

There is a peace of life and another peace of death. 

It is well to rise above violence. 

It is well to rise superior to anger. 

But if peace means final acquiescence in wrong,—if 
your aim is less than justice and peace, forever 
one,—then your peace is a crime. 

— Ernest Crosby. 


THE SANDMAN. 


THE Sandman comes across the land, 
At evening, when the sun is low, 
Upon his back, a bag of sand,— 
His step is soft and slow. 
I never hear his gentle tread, 
But when I bend my sleepy head, 
‘* The Sandman’'s coming !'’ mother says, 
And mother tells the truth, always ! 


He glides across the sunset hill, 
To seek each little child, like me : 
Our all-day-tired eyes to fill 
With sands of sleep, from slumber’s sea. 
I try my best awake to stay, 
But I am tired out with play ; 
«« I'll never see him !’’ mother says, 
And mother tells the truth—always ! 
—Marie van Vorst, in Harper's Magazine. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIFTH MONTH, 1903: 


Mean barometer, : 
Highest barometer during the month, ‘2d, - 30.501 
Lowest barometer during the month, 22d, » + «+ 29.890 
Mean temperature, . . one 
Highest temperature during the month, 20th, - + 93 
Lowest temperature during the month, 2d, ... . . 36. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, : . 76.3 
Mean of minimum temperatures, bien +s aS 
Greatest daily range of temperature, Ist, ... . . 31. 
Least daily range of temperature, 3Ist, ...... 7. 
Mean daily range of temperature, .. ..... . . 20.7 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point,. . .. .. . . 53. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., « 7a2 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, ‘ ‘ . 2.08 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.15 inches 
of rain, on the 29th and 3oth. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 11. 
Number of clear days 15, fair days 9, cloudy days 7. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from northeast. 
Thunder storms on 18th, 20th, 28th, 29th. 


. 30.159 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 68° on 30th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 40° on 2d. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 56.8°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 70° on 21st 
and 28th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 40.5° on Ist. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 57.8°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 57.3°. 

Note. —The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 76.3° and 55.5° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 66°, which is 3° above the normal, and 2.6° above 
the corresponding month in 1902. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.08 
inches, is 2.16 inches less than the normal, and about one- 
third of an inch less than fell during Fifth month, 1902. 


JouHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 3oth. 


WORK FOR PEACE IN ENGLAND. 

THE annual report of the Peace Society (England) 
expresses satisfaction at the conclusion of peace in 
South Africa, at the visit of the Colonial Secretary, 
which it urges should have been made before the war, 
and at the steps which are being taken to restore and 
re-settle the devastated countries. It notes, more- 
over, that the conclusion of Peace does not necessarily 
mean its establishment, and refers to the various wars 
which have succeeded or are in progress. 

It rejoices at the better and more amicable feelings 
between this country and others, especially France, 
but points to the growth of militarism and the prepara- 
tion of the country for conscription as a serious danger 
which requires watchful attention. 

On the other hand, the progress of arbitration 
during the year has been remarkable. Decisions 
have been reached in eight casesin which the principle 
had been invoked ; and there have been twenty-eight 
new cases, including eleven stipulations for arbitration 
in connection with the Venezuela difficulty. This isa 
record number. The report makes special reference 
to some of these, especially the Venezuela case, and 
that of the Alaska Boundary, which latter has been 
referred to a mixed commission for settlement. 

The work of the society has been greatly increased 
during the year. A larger number of public meetings 
has been held; and four new agents have been 
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appointed. ‘Peace Sunday” was observed on 
Twelfth month 21st, when 38,112 invitations were 
sent out from the central office to all ministers in 
charge in the United Kingdom, and others. To these, 
3,771 replies were received, promising 5,820 sermons 
and addresses, and 231,718 copies of literature were 
distributed. This, however, does not represent the 
total amount of the literature distributed which has 
been going on throughout the year. ‘‘ Peace Sunday”’ 
was also observed in France. A circular of invitation 
was sent out from the Society’s Bureau in Paris to 
1,526 protestant pastors and preachers, and met with 
a cordial response. 

The circulation of the Society’s organ, the Herald 
of Peace, has increased, and the paper itself has 
undergone considerable improvement. A new paper 
for the young has been started, entitled the Olive Leaf, 
which is published as a supplement to the Herald of 
Peace. 

The Report concludes by a further reference to 
the dangerous military movements in the country as 
an incitement to fresh effort. It affirms that these 
awaken greater apprehension from the fact that the 
majority of people seem hardly aléve to their character, 
and that they have had but feeble countervailing 
influences in the official and organized Christianity of 
the day, and that if the Christian Church were doing 
its duty in regard to the question of International 
Peace, there would be no longer any necessity, or 
even room, for the labours of the Peace Society. 





PATENT MEDICINES AND THE DRINK 
HABIT. 

Miss Maup BanrFietp, ‘“ The Journal’s Trained 
Nurse,” in the May number of Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has an article entitled, “About Patent 
Medicines,” in which she speaks strongly and plainly 
on the danger connected with the free sale and 
enormous consumption of patent and proprietary 
medicines—bitters, tonics, etc.—many of which contain 
large quantities of alcohol. How great a percentage 
of alcohol some of the most popular of these nostrums 
contain may be understood from the following list, 
which is quoted by the writer from the report of Dr. 
Bumgardner, in the “ Transactions, Colorado State 
Medical Society for 1902.’’ They may, therefore, be 
relied upon as authoritative and up-to-date : 





Greene's Nervura . 

Hood's Sarsaparilla . 

Schenck's Seaweed Tonic 
Brown's Iron Bitters . . ee on 
Kaufman's Sulphur Bitters. . 
Paine’s Celery Compound 
Burdock Blood Bitters. . . 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 

Warner's Safe Tonic Bitters 
Parker's Tonic ee ae 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters .. 


_—— 
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These figures are startling, and they become more 
so when it is remembered that the daily doses of these 
mixtures are large, and the number of their consumers 
legion. Doubtless many of those who, listening to 
the specious advertisements which recommend them, 
indulge in their use, would never dream, under 


ordinary circumstances, of partaking, even for health’s 
sake, of the tremendous doses of alcohol which, under 
the name of tonic or bitter, or some other fallacious 
appellative, they are daily swallowing. When it is 
remembered, on the one hand, how insidiously the 
alcohol habit is formed, and, on the other, how 
enormous are the quantities of these medicines 
manufactured and sold, there is much point in the 
question quoted by the writer of the article referred 
to, from a medical journal, ‘““American Medicine,”’ 
which, in a recent issue asked: ‘“‘ Why do not the 
temperance people fight the patent medicine enemy ?”’ 
and went on to say: “ That is a question we would 
like to have any member of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, or other similar organization 
answer. If it is admitted that the army canteen made 
drunkards, surely the patent medicine syndicates make 
a thousand times as many.” . “ The bitters 
are stronger than whisky, far stronger than sherry, 
port, etc., and claret and champagne far behind.”’ 
Miss Banfield quotes the New York Medical News, of 
September 2oth last, as saying : ‘“‘As the remedies are 
prescribed to be taken in tablespoonfuls, or even larger 
doses, three times a day, it can easily be understood 
why they give a delusive sense of well-being, and 
increase the appetite of those who take them. ‘ 
In woman, particularly, the origin of the craving for 
liquor is often a mystery to her family and friends. 
Undoubtedly, the taste for spirits not infrequently 
begins with indulgence in these so-called ‘tonic’ 
remedies, which have done and are doing an 
incalculable amount of harm.’’ No wonder there is 
at least one of the insurance companies which requires 
its medical examiner to ask each applicant : ‘‘ What 
patent medicines have you used in the last five years ?” 
—[Christian Guardian. ] 


Be Accurate. 


[THOROUGHNESS implies accuracy. Glittering generalities 


may have their place, but it is not in the class-room. Dean 
Briggs thinks it ‘‘ next to impossible to find a youth who can 
copy a list of printed names without mis-spelling,"’ a result 
which might be expected when ‘‘we leave the strait and 
narrow way and wobble all over the flowery meadows."’ 
There is no more valuable result of training than the habit 
of absolute exactness, and no greater menace to life in any 
phase than its lack. Failure to grasp the exact thought of 
the speaker, to report exactly what has been heard, is a 
fruitful source of trouble wherever it occurs, and the world 
has a right to demand that our schools and colleges shall 
train their students to be accurate, if nothing else ! 
Examination papers and unexpected tests often bring 
discomfiture in their train. ‘‘Mount Carmel is the place 
where Elijah sat when he was fed by a crow'’; ‘‘ Galilee 
received its name from Galileo, who once wrote a history of 
Palestine,"’ were the results of one student's reading of 
Hebrew history. A chance remark of a teacher that the 
desert life of the Semites gave time for reflection and bred 
seers and prophets, men of religious and philosophic thought, 
came back to her, at the next written test, in the somewhat 
startling declaration that ‘‘in the desert men had nothing to 
do, and so became philosophers.’" In this era of the eye 
and ear specialist, may we not hope for some discovery which 
shall lead to keenness of vision and clearness of hearing, 
that we may catch, not the mere words, but the thought 
underneath ?— [President Woolley, in Harper's Bazar. ] 
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A City Country Club. 
City people who spend the coming summer in’ the country 
may adopt either of two attitudes. They may snub or patronize 
the country folk, gain their ill will, and leave all parties the 


worse for the contact; or they may identify themselves with 
the interests of the place they visit, and thereby do and get 
good, as have the summer residents of a hill town in 
Massachusetts. 

This village is four miles from the railway, and has only 
three hundred and fifty inhabitants. The summer visitors 
number about fifty ; they are not wealthy. Nature has favored 
the town, but it was too small and poor to improve its 
opportunities. So residents and summer people united in a 
city country club, open to all at a nominal charge, ‘‘ for the 
promotion of pastime and for the permanent uplifting of the 
town.”’ 

Without much money, mainly by means of ‘‘ bees,” in 
which every one joined, the worst roads were mended and 
the roadsides were cleared of rubbish ; a common, a wayside 
park, golf-grounds and a tennis-court were laid out; a 
neglected spring was made accessible, and a watering-trough 
was set up on a road where there had been none within five 
miles. A piano was bought for the town hall, several 
excellent entertainments were given, and every fortnightly 
meeting of the club was followed by a ‘‘sociable’’ that 
brought together townsfolk and visitors. 

Material results already appear. ‘‘ Summer people’’ find 
the town more attractive, partly because it is not so barren of 
conveniences. The property of permanent residents is 
increasing in value, and since the club started more land has 
been sold than had changed hands in twenty-five years before. 
But such an enterprise serves ends and uses that money 
cannot measure. It is the spirit of it that we commend to all, 
who, in the months to come, will have it in their power to 
promote sympathy and establish ‘‘ neighborliness "’ between 
the country and the town.—[Youth’s Companion. } 


‘*Thirty Poisonous Plants.’’ 
SEND to the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
for free pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Thirty Poisonous Plants.’’ Every 


one who loves to roam in fields and forest should know the 
poisonous plants. It is very fortunate for those who are fond 
of rambling through the fields and woods that most of the 
plants in that government list are poisonous only when eaten. 
Nearly all cases of skin poisoning are from poison-ivy or 
poison-sumac. 

It will doubtless surprise many who read this pamphlet of 
‘‘ Thirty Poisonous Plants "’ to learn that the lady's-slippers 
or moccasin flowers are included in the list. A poisonous oil 
similar to that of poison-ivy is secreted in the leaf hairs, 
especially at the fruiting season. The leaves and flowers of 
the lily-of-the-valley are also poisonous when taken internally. 
The taste, however, is very bitter, so no one is likely to eat 
them. 

The beautiful mountain laurel is so often eaten by sheep, 
resulting in their death, that the farmer calls it sheep-laurel, 
or poison-laurel.—[St. Nicholas. } 


How a Spider Used Sixpence. 
A FRIEND of mine noticed near his camp a trap-door spider 
run in front of him and pop into its hole, pulling the ‘lid "’ 
down as it disappeared. The lid seemed so neat and perfect 
a circle that the man stooped to examine it, and found to his 


astonishment that it was a sixpence. There was nothing but 
silk thread coyering the top of the coin, but underneath mud 
and silk thread were coated on and shaped convex (as usual). 
The coin had probably been swept out of the tent with rubbish. 
As is well known, the doors of trap-door spiders’ burrows are 
typically made of flattened pellets of earth stuck together with 
silk or other adhesive material. The unique behavior of the 
spider in question showed no little discrimination on her part 
touching the suitability as to si::, shape, and weight of the 
object selected to fulfil the purpose for which the sixpence 
was used.—[Sydney Bulletin. ] 
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Wendell Phillips’s Apt Reply. 
A NUMBER of years ago Frances E. Willard made a temper- 
ance address in Boston. During her stay in the city, a young 
man happened to call upon Wendell Phillips, who entertained 
him until late in the night telling of the old abolitionist days, 
and showing him selics of their struggle. 
rose to depart, he said to Mr. Phillips : 

‘Mr. Phillips, 1 think if I had lived in your time I would 
have been heroic, too.”’ 

Mr. Phillips, who had gone to the door with his caller, 
pointed to the saloons down the street, and his voice was 
keen with indignation. 

‘* Young man,”’ he said, ‘‘ you are living in my time, and 
in God's time. Did you hear Frances Willard last night? 
Be assured that no man could have been heroic then who is 
not heroic now. Good-night.’’—[Gathered. ] 


As the young man 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


AN important decision sustaining the principle that the 
provisions and restrictions of the United States Constitution 
do not extend of their own force over territory newly acquired 
by the United States has recently been handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court. Hawaii was annexed to the 
United States in 1898; the Territorial government was not 
created until 1900. During this interval a Japanese was 
convicted of murder by the majority vote of the jury, according 
to the law of the Hawaiian Republic. An appeal being made 
to the Supreme Court the verdict was sustained by five of the 
judges, while four of them, including Chief Justice Fuller, 
handed down a vigorous dissenting opinion, claiming that this 
decision means that Congress may exercise sovereign power 
over acquired territory, in violation of the constitution. 

In the English Parliament, on the oth instant, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Ritchie moved the second reading of the 
budget bill, which contained a clause repealing the war duties 
on grain. Henry Chaplin, a Conservative member, in the 
interest of the new protective policy advocated by Secretary 
Chamberlain, moved an amendment striking out the repealing 
clause. Inthe debate which followed James Bryce and others 
defended the policy of free trade, saying that America's 
prosperity is owing to her natural advantages and internal 
free trade. Premier Balfour's speech was non-committal, 
urging careful examination before changing a time-honored 
policy. The amendment was defeated by a vote of 42 to 28. 
A majority of the Conservatives and also of the Unionists 
joined the Irish and the Liberals in voting against the 
protective tariff on grain. 

THE murder, by officers of the army, of the King and 
Queen of Servia, together with all their adherents of any 
influence, rid the Servian people of an intolerable royal house, 
in a way that horrified the civilized world. King Alexander 
was a weakling dominated by the beautiful Queen Draga, for 
whom the people did not have any respect and whom they 
thoroughly hated. There seems to have been no popular 
disturbance and no opposition to the election as King of Peter 
Karageorgovitch, the exiled head of the rival royal family. 
One of the conditions of Peter's acceptance of the throne is 
that those directly implicated in the assassination and 
revolution shall be exiled. 

THERE seems now to be no danger of serious trouble in 
the anthracite region. The convention called to consider the 
refusal of the operators to recognize the representatives of the 
miners on the board of conciliation was in the full control of 
President Mitchell and passed off quietly. It is understood 
that the three representatives duly elected by the miners of the 
three districts will be recognized by the representatives of the 
operators, and there is reason to hope that the differences 
existing will be amicably settled. 

Six officers of the B'nai B'rith, the representative associa- 
tion of the Jews in America, on the 15th instant discussed the 
condition of the Jews in Russia with President Roosevelt and 
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Secretary Hay, and presented a tentative petition which they 
desired the Government, unofficially or semi-officially, to assist 
in presenting to the Czar. President Roosevelt assured them 
of his friendly feeling, and said he had been notified by the 
Russian Ambassador that the Governor of Kisheneff has been 
removed; that between three and four hundred of the 
participants in the outrages have been arrested, and that 
these men would be punished to the utmost that the law 
would permit. 

TuE Johnstown tragedy has been duplicated in Oregon. 
Heppner, a town of 1,250 inhabitants, was destroyed by a 
cloudburst at 6 p. m. on the 14th, anc it is estimated that 500 
lives were lost. All communication with the outside world 
was cut off, but a courier was sent to nearby towns and the 
next day at noon a relief train left Dalles with nurses, 
physicians and supplies. In New Mexico Albuquerque and 
other places along the Rio Grande, are reported as inimminent | 
danger on account of the sudden rising of the river from | 


cloudbursts in the mountains. From Montana come reports | 


of floods that interfere seriously with railroad traffic. 


NEWS NOTES. 


On the 12th instant over seven inches of rain fell in twenty- 
four hours at Port Jervis, N. Y., and did much damage in the 
Delaware Valley. 


ALL cargo records in the immigration movement have 
again been broken, one ship bringing to New York no less 
than 2,854 steerage passengers. 


Tue Liberty Bell has been sent from Philadelphia to 
Boston to be a feature of the anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, on the 17th. 





On the roth instant President Roosevelt attended the 
wedding, at Cleveland, Ohio, of Ruth Hanna, daughter of 
Senator Hanna, and Joseph Medill McCormick, of Chicago. 


OnE of the big ships that left New York last week carried 


over 1,000 steerage passengers, largely servant girls, appar- 


ently bound on a visit to homes in Ireland and other parts of 
Europe. 


On the morning of the ioth Philadelphia was covered for 
half an hour by clouds of intense blackness ; nearly an inch 
of water fell in fifteen minutes, accompanied by continuous 
thunder and lightning. 


THE Philadelphia Country Week Association has opened 
its headquarters at 1412 Arch street, where contributions will 
be gratefully received. Beginning next month a special train 
will leave the city every Fifth-day, conveying the children to 
country farms. 


THE report of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows 
that the railroads of the United States added 5,234 miles to 
their total mileage during the last fiscal year, a record of con- 
struction greater than for any year since 1890. This brings 
the total single track mileage to 202,471. 


Porto Rico is furnishing a market of $1,000,000a month 
to the producers and merchants of the United States, which is 
five times as great as in the years preceding annexation. 
The amount of goods exported from Porto Rico to this 
country has increased in about the same ratio. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL has resigned the 
presidency of the national geographic society of Washington, 
his desire being that it may have a geographic specialist at 
its head. The society is to have a beautiful new home built 
as a memorial to Gardiner G. Hubbard, the father-in-law of 
Professor Bell, who was its founder and supporter. 


On the goth instant President Baer testified before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that at the present price of 
coal the Reading Company can make barely 4 per cent. on 
its investment. A dispatch from Pottsville, Pa., bearing the 
same date, stated that owing to the increased price of anthra- 
cite enormous sums are about to be invested in new coal 
openings, including $3,000,000 that the Reading Coal and 

ron Company will spend for this purpose. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | care of the Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings 
will be held in the meeting-house at 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 
Langhorne, Pa., at 


the meeting on the 


Plains, N.Y., at 35 Greenridge Avenue. 
perance. 


Dr. Jesse H. Holmes expects to be 


W. Wilbur, of New York, will address 





Clearance of Carpets 


At the present clearance prices, it will 
pay to buy now to meet any probable want 
during the next year, for the present con- 
dition of the carpet market indicates that 


2.30 p.m. Henr 


subject of ‘‘ Tem- 





present. 


care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor will 
be held in the meeting-house at Bir- 
mingham, at 2.30 p.m. Subject: Im- 
proper publications. Addresses by Dr. 
Joshua D. Janney and others. 


care of the Philanthropic Committee of 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 


regular prices in the autumn will be fully 
a third higher than our sale prices—two 
dollars will go as far now as three dollars 
will go four months hence. 

Some full rolls, some part rolls, and a 
great many single-room lengths. All 


the best in its grade, for all these goods 
are from the best makers only : 


$1.65 Bigelow Axminsters, $1 and $1.25 
$1.50 Savonniere Carpets, 85c and $1.10 
$1.40 Axminster Carpets, 85c and $1.00 
$1.15 and $1.25 Axminsters, 85c and 95c 





Western Quarterly Meeting, in Hoc- 
kessin Meeting-house, at 2.30 p. m. 
Opening address by Arthur H. Tomlin- 
son, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


economy in price. 


ing, at North Street, N. Y. Ministers 
and elders the day before at 2 p.m. 


SSS <llesetss 


10.30 a.m., will be visited by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
visit smaller branches. 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we havea prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. —— 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. Strawbridge & Clothier, 





$1.40 and $1.50 Wilton Velvets, $1, $1.10 
$1.10 and $1.25 Velvet Carpets, 75c, 85c 
$1.50 Best Body Brussels, 75c and $1.00 
90-cent Tapestry Brussels Carpet at 65c 
70c and 75c Tapestry Brussels at 50c 
70c and 75c Ingrain Carpet now 55c 


There are plenty of remnants too— 
pieces large enough for small rooms: 
these at even greater reductions. 

Customers should bring room measure- 
ments, and the choosing should be done at 
once. 


from our regular stock, and each number 
| 


PHILADELPHIA. 














FRIENDS’ 


PU R FOO ) excellent service are dis- 
tinctive features of 

Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 

These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 

prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 

peculiarly its own. Weare seeking and securing custom 

of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


own, N. Y., USA. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1-33-55. 


Convenient, Homelike. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a, 

. C. WHITNEY, ad V. P. and T. M. 
TURNER,G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


FOS SSS SS EE EE SEE EET TSE TY 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization ! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN [fIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


wewwwwewewewe reer rrr wees 
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ase ee eee eee eens 


skillful preparation, and REDUCED RATES TO ATLANTA,GA. 
| 


AND RETURN. 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY, ACCOUNT NATIONAL | 
ote 
CONVENTION BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
UNION OF AMERICA, JULY 9TH-12TH, 1903. | 


On July 6th to gth, inclusive, round | 
trip tickets will be sold to Atlanta, Ga., | 
via the Southern Railway on account of | 
above convention at rate of one fare, | 
plus $1.00, from trunk line territory, final | 
limit July 15th. 

By depositing ticket with special agent | 
at Atlanta on or before July 15th and pay- | 
ment of fee of fifty cents, an extension of | 
final return limit may be obtained to | 
August 15th, 1903. The round trip rate | 
from Philadelphia will be $22.50, propor- | 
tionately low rates from other points. 

Side trips tickets will be sold from At- 
lanta to various points on July 13th and 
14th, final limit, ten days, at rate of one 
first-class fare, plus 25 cents for the round | 
trip. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


‘‘ THE principal ingredient in all these 
patent medicines is the same." ‘‘ It 
must be a powerful drug. What is it?’’ 
‘« Printer’s ink.’’ 





I KNOW a well-bred little boy who never | 
says ‘‘I can't”’ ; 

He never says ‘‘ Don’t want to,’’ or 
‘« You've gotto,’’ or ‘‘ Yousha'n't”’ ; 

He never says ‘‘I'll tell mamma!”’ or 
calls his playmates ‘‘ mean.”’ 

A lad more careful of his speech I’m sure 
was never seen ! 


He’s never ungrammatical—he never 
mentions ‘‘ain't”’ ; 

A single word of slang from him would 
make his mother faint ! 

And now I'll tell you why it is (lest this 
should seem absurd) ; | 

He’s now exactly six months old, and | 
cannot speak a word ! 

—[St. Nicholas. ] 


SOMETHING can be done by law to help 
in such development, something can be 
done by the administration of law, but in 
the last analysis we have to reply upon 
the average citizenship of the country to 
work out the salvation of the nation. 
The law can do something, but the law 
never yet made a fool wise or a coward | 
brave or a weakling strong.— [Theodore 
Roosevelt. | 


THE Boer general Snyman, his wife | 
and five children, and the wife and little 
daughter of General Fouche, have ar- | 
rived in New York city, on the way to| 
the Boer colony which is to be established | 
in the Mexican state of Chihuahua. Gen- 
eral Snyman said Mexico was chosen in- 
stead of America because of the United 
States immigration laws, which require | 
the possession of a certain amount of | 
ready money to insure that the immigrant 
shall not become a public charge. { 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ili 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The leaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
Witliam Graham. 64 pages. f0.10. By mail $0.12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.”’— 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER 


Education ané Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.1,11. 


The Lord’s Supper. A historica! study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. 
Graham. 64 pages. $o1o. By mail, $0.12. 


The Doukhobors. By Joseph Eikinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This 1s of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 

GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’ CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLEO WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——- 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


MAKE BUT ONE 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

. Barton WInpPENNy, 
Varren G. GRIFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo.utin, 
Acrrep I. PHI uips, 
Grorce M. WaGner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
EpcGar Dup.ey Farigs, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


« $500,000.00 

. 250,000.00 
50.000.00 
«42,349.29 

’ Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on 
Surety entered for 


Nicuoras Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
oserH R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Homas R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincHMAN, 

Epwarp S. SAYREs, 

Joun H. Craven, 


United Security) 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, 


; $1,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


500,000 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
OEL COOK, Vice-President. 
SMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary 
T. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D._, Medical Director. 
DIRECTORS : 
William H. Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 
I, Layton Register, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
Silas W. Pettit, 
Joel Cook 


William M. Coates, 
Caleb J. Milne, 
V.C. Sweatman, 
Charles Porter, 
Robert Dornan, 
ohn G. Carruth, 
William Bault, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE‘ 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
1o lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Bookiet.Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 

(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52n2 % Media Sts, Philadelphia 


4 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- | 
ments in tt. Thais ts of value to us 
and ta the advertisers. 


FRIENDS’ 


| 26~-August 7, 1903. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
| GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Executor, Apministrator, Trustee, Acts as Trustee or CorPoRATION MortTGaGss. 


ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. : DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. R 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CorPoRATION REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

AccounTs. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


divided Profits belonging to the SR, 
Surplus bel mg to Insurance a, - : - ++ 6,317,764.17 
Assets of the Company, - 61,615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFPICERS. 

Samuel R.Shipley,. .... 

T. Wistar Brown, 

Asa S. Wing, . . 

Joseph Ashbrook, 

| J. Roberts Foulke, 
David G. Alsop, 

| J. Barton Townsend, 

| Samuel H. Troth, 

| C. Walter Borton, 

| 

| 





Surplus and $ 4,457,613.08 


DIRECTORS. 
Pp V. Watson, 
illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 
. Preston Thomas, 


‘ . President 
. Vice-President 
. . Vice-President 
Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
Trust Officer 

. Actuary 

Assistant T rust Officer 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, obert M. Janney, 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


VERY LOW RATES TO MANY 
POINTS REACHED VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The Southern Railway Company an- 
nounces the sale of tickets at extremely 
low rates from points on its lines for the 

following special occasions. 

Asheville, N. C., Southern Educational 
Association, June 30—-July 3, 1903. | 
Asheville, N. C., National Dental and 

adjunct Societies, July 24-31, 1903. 

Athens, Ga., Summer School, July 1- 
August 9, 1903. 

Atlanta, Ga., National Convention 
B. Y. P. U., of America, July 9-12, 1903. I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer School, | BERTOLETT. 


June 23-July 31,.1903. 
t Bible School, July WALL PAPER of 


Monteagle, Tenn., 
| 1-August 30, 1903. Attractive Styles 
San Francisco, Cal., and 


Tuskegee, Ala., Summer School, June 


PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 


8oc per hundred for five years 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 
MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South lith Street 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 
| | A. L. Diament & Co., 

Above rates open to the public. | 

| Tickets -will be sold to above points | 
from all stations on Southern Railway. 

Detailed information can be had upon | 
application to Chas. L. Hopkins, District | 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 | 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


1624 Chestaut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
A NATURAL MISTAKE.—He had recited , 
| to his class the story of Abraham enter- 902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 
| taining angels unaware. Feeling i 

| children might not know the #e™ 

| the word ‘‘unaware,’’ he askgge 
they did. One little hand went “up 
| promptly, and the smallest girl in the 
| class said : 

‘« The thing you wear next your skin.”’ 

| —[Harper’s Magazine. ] 


Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


Georce Fostsr Wuire, President, 


Treasurer and Trust Officer; 

MorGan BuntineG, Secretary; Lewis Lawrence Smitu, Solicitor. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. 
Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 





W. Lane Vervenven, Vice-President; Jossrn T. Buntine, Second Vice- President ; 


- 


Wills —— ared and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executor. 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this company. 





